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Addendum to 
Oral History Interview K239.0512-1591 


Recording of Statement by General Robert J. Dixon 
19 October 1999; Maxwell AFB, Alabama 

Transcribed and Edited by Barbara Robertson 

I am General Robert J. Dixon. Today is the 19th of October 
1999. I am recording this interview at the Air Force Historical 
Research Agency at Maxwell Air Force Base. My purpose is to 
ensure an accurate statement of fact as regards to some, but by no 
means all, of the allegations, opinions and beliefs made by Tom 
Clancy and General Charles A. Horner, USAF (Retired), contained 
in the book Every Man a Tiger published by G.P. Putnam's and 
Sons. 

My statement is as follows: None of the words contained in 
the book relating to Red Flag (pages 128-130) and the personal 
characteristics of General Dixon were provided to the responsible 
parties for comment before publication. In the two specific cases 
of Red Flag and General Dixon’s personal characteristics (pages 


128-130), letters from four retired Air Force generals 


‘ 7 
t x ‘ a 


(Lieutenant General Howard Leaf, Major General Gerald Carey, 
General Larry Welch and Major General George Edwards), written 
in the period of August through October 1999, in response to the 
book, and appended hereto, directly contradict the words in the 
book in considerable detail. 

Although some have urged me to directly attack General 
Horner’s words in public print, I do not believe it good policy or 
practice for retired Air Force officers to engage in public 
allegations or arguments dealing with Air Force facts. To do so, 
denigrates the Air Force and reduces matters of fact to the same 
category as matters of opinion and private beliefs. Instead, the 
material in this interview is in its proper place, the Air Force 
Historical program, where interested parties can source it in its 
proper context. As a matter of information, in preparing for this 
interview, I have referenced my USAF Oral History Interview 
(18-19 January 1984) and I cite the following pages: 318-320, 
297-298, 87-89, 282, 274-276, 268-270, 260-265, 257- 259, 


and 244-256. These pages deal directly with items misstated in 


“ 
‘ « . 


1999 in the book we are citing. These pages were written in 1984 
and are now, and were then, available to anyone interested in 
writing of the time and events accurately. 

In addition, interested parties can find further official 
verification of the material cited above in the Tactical Air 
Command histories for the period in question, particularly year 


1975. 
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Howard W. Leaf, Lt., Gen. (USAF, Ret.) 
16002 Dr. Bowen Road 

Brandywine, Maryland 20613 

(301) 888-1632 


August 19, 1999 
Dear Mr. Clancy, 


| read with some interest excerpts from your recent book “Every Man A Tiger.” 
In the interest of accuracy and clarification | would like to offer somé comments 
regarding revisionism in the section covering Red Flag. 


By way of introduction, | retired after 40 years of service as a Lt. General, 
USAF. Operationally, | was in the fighter community and flew three combat tours (~ 
320 sorties) over North Korea and North Vietnam, and | have spent long periods of 
time associated with operations (7 different Wings, twice a Wing Commander), the 
requirements process, and testing of many weapon systems, from the A-10 through 
the F-22 (inctuding AWAC, B-52, B-1, B-2, EF-111, etc.). 


As for Red Flag, it was during and following Vietnam that there was 
considerable thought and monies expended in better testing and training. One 
example, the concept of a Continental Operating Range in the western desert (Nellis, 
HillWindover, Fallon triangle), was killed by Florida Congressman Bob Sikes, who 


saw it as a threat to the testing programs at Eglin AFB in his district. 
Web Tad ae a ye ae Se” See eh eh = “= = ca ise - Bite i= 


More directly, Red Flag was the brainchild of then Major Moody Suter, who in 
1975 was at the Air Staff. It did, in fact, have an analytical underpinning. Northrop 
Aviation had done a large study of all AF fighter losses during WWII and Korea, 
(perhaps also VWWV). The major finding was that the chances of finishing a combat 
tour were significantly enhanced for crews surviving the first 10 combat sorties. 
Conversely, there was a higher loss rate for crews will less than 10 sorties. There 
was a second finding: nearly 80% of the American losses took place in a 30° cone 
from the rear. With these findings, Maj. Suter built a briefing entitled “Red Flag” (the 
tite chart had a large Soviet flag). 


| did not invent Red Flag; | did help it on its way. In the 1974-76 time frame, | 
was the Deputy Chief of Staff/Requirements at TAC, Langley AFB, Virginia. Late 
One afternoon in the spring of 1975, my exec informed me that a Maj. Suter was in 
the outer office asking to speak with me. The long and short of it, however, was that 
he wanted to give me a Red Flag briefing. It was a great briefing—and | told Maj. 
Suter this, adding, however, that he was “in the right church but the wrong pew,” and 
told him to go to the TAC/DO, M/General Gabriel, Major Suter said that he had been 
trying for weeks/months to do so but couldn’t get by the “iron majors” to see 
M/General Gabriel | immediately called Gabriel and asked him to sponsor the 
briefing to the TAC/CC (General Robert J. Dixon). For whatever reason, it did not 
happen. | then told Gabriel that if he did not sponsor it, | would do so. We then took 
the briefing to Gen. Dixon. It was a long session, and Gen. Dixon loved it, directing 
Gabriel to implement Red Flag—immediately. This was not to be an easy task. How 
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to lay out a Soviet ground and air defense environment seemed near impossible. No 
monies were available, but Gen. Dixon pushed it hard, getting the necessary 
resources “out of hide.” After a month of much activity and little progress, Gen. Dixon 
directed that Red Flag be started within a month. TAC had many bits and pieces of 
equipment (some SA2/3, AAA, and some Soviet aircraft), but no Soviet system. The 
Nellis Range Group, under then M/Gen. Jim Knight, the Nellis Center Commander, 
and led by then Lt./Col. Marty Mahrt, through much innovation and effort brought Red 
Flag into being, and the first sorties were flown on 29 November 1975. All of this was 
driven by Gen. Dixon, and it continues today because of his efforts. As an example, 
he earty on made the observation that because there would be an increased accident 
rate, the merits of Red Flag had to be quantified. As a result, he established a 
Studies and Analysis function at Nellis to quantify and measure the improvements in 
tactical air operations. Red Flag is today the world’s best air combat training system. 


Red Flag was not created as counter to an Army initiative. Ft. Invin was then 
not even a twinkle in the eye of Gen. William E. DuPuy, the TRADOC Commander. 
The Army initiative only evotved after Gen. DuPuy saw the merits of Red Flag. 


By the way, Gen. Dixon was not “another SAC General.” He had flown Spits 
With the Royal Air Force and F-86s with the 4” Tactical Fighter Wing in Korea. What 
the Strategic Air Command did realize was that he was a great Airman. 


A closing point have always believed that there is little original thought. 
When I was posted to the 8" TFW at Suwon, Korea, in 1952, the Wing had a small 
RTU (Replacement Training Unit) that was charged with putting 8-10 missions on all 
pilots (flew into North Korea to “soft” targets) prior to going North against heavily 
defended targets. Red Flag was the first AF wide effort to put 10 missions on all TAF 
fighter pilots. It has been an enviable success. 


I worked directly for Gen. Dixon for less than two years. The image you draw 
of him, “alligator...indiscriminate hatred,” does great disservice to him and diminishes 
your desired image as a military “insider.” Professional jealousy rages within the 
miltary as In most professions. Consider your sources, Mr. Clancy. General Dixon 


was known for being tough. demanding. and suffering no fools, but all for the sake of 
the mission. He could not tolerate two things—tying and bull shit. 


Lt. Gen. Howard W. Leaf, USAF (Ret.) 
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KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 
That I, Gerald J: Carey Je. , have this day donated the 
copy of a personal papers ok Mr. Clancy/General Horner to the Air Force Historical 

Research Agency. 

Understanding that this donation will be accessioned into the Archives of the Air 
Force to be used, as the security classification permits, by qualified historical 
researchers whose access has been determined to be in the best interests of the United 
States Air Force, I do hereby voluntarily give, transfer, convey, and assign all right, title, 
and interest in the memoirs and remembrances contained in the aforementioned 
donation to the Office of the Air Force Historian, acting on behalf of the United States of 
America, to have and to hold the same forever, hereby relinquishing for myself, my 
weston, administrators, heirs and assignees ail ownership, right, title, and interest 


therein to the donee subject only to the following restrictions: 
Letter is enclosure to oral interview by General Robert J/.. Dixon and is cited 


but not quoted therein: access is permitted to cite or quote from this letter 


to personnel having an official interest. in this matter. Others may apply to 
General Dixon for permission. 


DATED: 


Accepted on behalf of the FZ 4 2 Ib /, 
Office of the Air Force Historian by: : 


DATED: S [S- 6 


HIBIEAN. 
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MAJ. GEN. GERALD J. CAREY, JR. (USAF RET.) 
3721 SPINNAKER CIRCLE > ALPHARETTA, GEORGIA 30005 
TEL. 770/667-6046 +FAX: 770/667-6239 


September 8, 1999 a) 


Mr. Tom Clancy 

C/o G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
Penguin Putnam, Inc. 
375 Hudson Street 

New York, N.Y. 10014 


Dear Mr. Clancy: 


We met several years ago, and briefly spoke, when you were the banquet speaker 
at the Old Crows National Convention and Technical Symposium. I was also on the dais 
as the Technical Symposium Chairman. You mentioned the help that you received from 
the electronic warfare community in adding military credibility to your writings and 
reputation. I am writing to you concerning two issues of credibility that are contained in 
your recent best seller “Every Man A Tiger” written along with General Horner. 


During General Dixon’s tenure as TAC Commander I served as Commander of 
the 1 TFWG and later, at TAC Headquarters, as Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff 
Operations (DO) during the period 1975-1978. Subsequently, I served as Commander of 
the Tactical Air Warfare Center from 1978-1981 under a new TAC Commander. First, I 
was present as a newly assigned colonel when Major Suter initially briefed General 
Dixon on the Red Flag concept in 1975. Suter didn’t have to “sell” Gen. Dixon. Dixon 
saw the potential right away and worked hard with M/General Gabriel, the DO and others 
on the Air Staff, to “make it happen.” General Dixon also, within a short period of time, 
instituted other Flag Programs, all designed to improve realistic tactical training and 
readiness. They included Blue Flag to train battle staffs under the pressure of simulated 
combat decisions. Maintenance crews had their dedicated flag training and exercises as 
well. Many cf the people discussed in your book, including General Horner I am sure, 
benefited from these totally different and innovative...for then.. .programs fully 
supported and pushed hard by General Dixon. 


But my second point about General Dixon...for indeed he was known as the 
“Tidewater Alligator,” and even had a small open-mouthed “gater” on his desk...is your 
reference to General Dixon as being “famous for indiscriminate hatred.” You couldn’t be 
more wrong!! He was indeed demanding but demanding in the pursuit of truth, logic, 
and excellence from his staff and commanders. He was a superb teacher who was hardest 
on his generals. He took the time to work the hard challenges with a “before Reagan 
defense budget” and pushed all of us together with a drive that was demanding on people. 
But...and this is an important part...his focus was to teach his staff how to work tough 
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problems together as a team. Many who were his “students” rose to head the Air Force 
and lead major commands. They include General Larry Welch, General Charles Gabriel, 
General Jack Chain, and others. Maybe you should check your remark with them. In 
short, it was not “indiscriminate hatred” but hard-nosed tactical analysis. ..not unlike 
planning combat air operations against IRAQ. It is also unfair because your General 
Dixon comment gets the distribution of a New York Times bestseller and my letter can’t 


correct a serious wrong to a person’s forty years’ outstanding contribution to his country 
and Air Force. 


Sincerely yours, 


err Carty 
G af Carey, Jy. 


ajor General, USAF, (Ret.) 


Cc: General Horner 
General Dixon 
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General Larry D. Welch 
5912 Colfax Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 22311 


General Charles A. Horner, USAF(Ret) 
2824 J ack Nicklaus Way 
Shalimar, FL 32579 


10 September 1999 


Dear Chuck, 

A friend, who has great reverence for truth sent me your book with passages clipped that 
greatly offended him. I am harder to offend but share his reverence for truth. But since I now 
have three copies of your book -- all sent with the same message -- I am writing you this letter. 
As little as you know about me personally, as reflected in your book, you must surely know that I 
am not given to hyperbole. It is not an overstatement to say that those passages reflect an 
appalling lack of understanding about the who and how of building the magnificent force you 
were privileged to lead in the Gulf War: I understand that Clancy had much to do with those 
passages but your name is on the book and you are part of the family so I care about you and 
your reputation. 

I served in TAC under five commanders and selected a sixth (I also selected you to be 9™ 
AF Commander on Bob Russ’ recommendation). Each of those TAC commanders brought 
something vital to the process of building our Tactical Airpower. With the exception of General 
Sweeny, I know all these people personally. I know what all of them did for our Air Force. 

General Walter Sweeny forced TAC, kicking and screaming, to move from being a rag- 
tag outfit that had fallen into being a junior SAC focused on nuclear weapons into a professional, 
full service TAC. Somehow, it took a “SAC General” to do that. We had an intense dislike for 
some of his methods but we had to like the results. Incidentally, very effective assistance in 
applying those methods and producing the results came from Lt/Col Bill Creech. 

General Gabe Disosway kept the good parts and threw away the unnecessarily onerous. 
As AF/XO and TAC Commander, he also led the AF to swallow our pride and recover from the 
F-111 fiasco by buying the F-4. Had he not done that, we would have had nothing with which to 
fight. 

General Spike Momyer’s understanding of Tactical Airpower — from North Africa to the 
modern era — dwarfed that of anyone else on the scene. 

General Bob Dixon provided the leadership for TAC modernization during a time when 
budgets were diving, public support was minimal, and needs were astronomical. He also 
strapped on realistic training and personally convinced the Chief that we had to do it regardless 
of the resource problem. Part of the deal was that he had to do it on a shoestring and we had to 
make onerous and unpopular sacrifices to pay for the force you led in the Gulf War. 

General Bill Creech brought management and leadership concepts and style to TAC that 
shaped the force provided him from the efforts of those predecessors into a fighting force that 
went beyond what any of us thought was its potential. 

To denigrate the contributions of any of these visionary leaders does a great disservice to 
them, to you, and to our Air Force. | served directly under Bob Dixon and Bill Creech at 
Langley — four years with one, five with the other. I count both as personal friends. But since 
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the passages I refer to in your book misrepresent Bob Dixon’s contribution, that is my focus 
here. 

To understand General Dixon’s contributions, you have to understand more about the era. 
I came back to TAC after serving as Chief of the Fighter Division in AF Studies and Analysis. 
At that time, our most demanding customers were the Chief and the Vice Chief. Consequently, I 
spent hours briefing both on the modernization programs and getting new guidance for more 
understanding directly from them. The fighter division provided the analytic support — and lots 
of congressional testimony — on the FX (F-15), AX (A-10), EF-111, F-4 Wild Weasel, and the 
AWACs — an unprecedented set of modernization programs — all inspired by the capability 
shortfalls of airpower in Vietnam. In addition, I was part of the Fighter Mafia that pushed the 
light-weight fighter that became the F-16. I was also the one with the access and guts to take it 
to the Chief over the vociferous objections of AF/RD who kept me on his hit list until he retired. 
Given the reason for being on his hit list. I considered it an honor. 

The TAC Commander was the driving force for the requirements and for much of the 
support for those programs. More important, as they matured, he had the task of the most 
extensive conversion in modern times. He had to do it in a Cold War environment that 
demanded that we maintain our full commitment to NATO. He had to do it with absolute 
minimum resources and he had to support meeting the same challenges in Europe and the 
Pacific. That was an incredibly complex set of tasks. I have characterized the demand as 
changing your shirt without taking off your jacket. I relate all this to give you some deeper 
understanding of the demands on the TAC Commander and staff in that era. 

My introduction to General Dixon was typical Dixon. I was Vice Wing Commander at 
George AFB. My secretary told me General Dixon’s secretary was on the phone. General 
Dixon came on immediately, and without preamble said; “I’ll be at Cannon tomorrow, Mountain 
Home the next day. Meet me — your choice.” Needless to say, I met him at Cannon. He made 
an offer I couldn’t refuse. I had been told I was getting a wing in a few weeks. He told me he 
needed for me to first work for him for a year to help articulate the continuing need for the 
tactical modernization programs, which were coming under ever more strident attack to include 
soft Air Staff support for parts of the program. The carrot was that one year later, I would get the 
opportunity to build up and command the first operational F-15 wing. Colonels don’t need 
carrots from four stars, but it is indicative of the real Dixon that he offered the carrot. 

His vision was to be able to explain to the uninitiated the integrated nature of tactical air 
operations and why the full set of modernization programs were essential to effective tactical 
airpower. This “SAC General” flew Spitfires in WWII and flew in the 4" Wing in Korea and 
served on the 7” AF staff in Vietnam so he understood the needs of tactical airpower and, along 
with Generals George Brown and Momyer and others, had the lessons of Vietnam burned into 
his soul He made that vision a reality. Those systems were delivered on time with the 
advertised capabilities and the conversions went on without missing a beat. At the same time, he 
always saw the bigger than TAC picture staying involved in working the future of the entire Air 
Force. 

In coming to the word “hatred” in your book, you may have some of the surface activity 
right, but you have the tone, the motivation, and the results dead wrong. Dixon never hated 
anyone who worked for him. Some of his generals may have felt terrorized from time to time. 
But, they did not feel either hatred or indifference from him. His approach to leading his 
generals in TAC came from his very hard, cold, focused intellect and his soft heart. The irony is 
that it was the latter characteristic that led to his characterization -- which none of us took 
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seriously -- as the “Tidewater Alligator.” He seemed to believe that if he could just “inspire” his 
generals to focus as intensely and passionately as he focused, they could come up to his level in 
understanding and addressing TAC’s manifest challenges. He certainly needed the help since 
not even Dixon could get his arms around all the important challenges facing TAC and the 
Tactical Air Forces without a lot of highly competent help. The problem was that only a very 
small handful of people could ever rise to that standard but he kept pouring energy into the 
others -- still hoping — still “inspiring.” He seldom gave up on people. He certainly kept trying 
long after you or I would have sent them on to lesser roles with lesser demands and he made 
them all that they could be. 

As I recall, in his five years at TAC, Dixon “fired” three wing commanders. Two stayed 
in the TAC family -- one subsequently served as a three star and one as a four star. The third lied 
to his 9" AF Commander and disappeared from the family. I lost track of the number of wing 
commanders that General Bill Creech sent on to the land of failed wing commanders. He just 
did it so nicely that some of them didn’t even feel bad about it. I think of Bob Dixon’s approach 
to key personnel management as more bark than bite but his key managers and leaders produced 
impressive results. I characterize Bill Creech’s approach as lots of bite and not much bark and 
his key managers and leaders produced impressive results. Both were instrumental in building 
the Air Force that secured your reputation. I have enormous respect and affection for both. You 
should have at least the former. 


Regards, 
Larry D. Welch 


Copy to: Tom Clancy 
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The TAC Flags Program — Red Flag, Maple Flag, Blue Flag — the Early Years 
General Larry D. Welch, USAF (Ret) 


My first encounter with Red Flag was as a Colonel serving as Special Assistant to 
the Commander of Tactical Air Command. I was present at a briefing in 1975 given by 
Maj. Moody Suter to General Robert Dixon, Commander, TAC and his senior staff. The 
message was Clear and concise. There was convincing historical data showing that the 
first 10 combat missions were critical to aircrew survival and effectiveness in combat. 
The Red Flag concept was to create a training environment realistic enough to give 
combat crews that crucial experience before sending them in harm’s way. 

General Dixon was immediately intrigued with the concept and instructed the 
DCS/Operations, Maj/Gen Charles Gabriel, and the Commander of the Fighter Weapons 
Center at Nellis, Maj/Gen Jim Knight, to establish Red Flag at Nellis without delay. He 
also instructed Col. Dick Murray, TAC Comptroller, to find the needed money to get 
started. Sometime in the next few weeks, he talked to the AF Chief of Staff and got his 
agreement that the Air Force would accept the risk thought to go with more realistic 
training so long as TAC could keep the accident rate below 7 accidents/100,000 flying 
hours. As things unfolded, the accident rate declined with more realistic training. 

After several weeks, General Dixon asked for a progress report and was told that 
the “staff? was working out the purposes and all the rules, procedures and policies, etc. 
for how to do a Red Flag. General Dixon directed (firmly) that the first Red Flag be 
initiated within a month, that the Fighter Weapons Center was to provide the 
environment, and the Wing Commander of the core unit would work out the purposes, 
tules, etc. The first Red Flag was held within the allotted month and was subjectively 
considered highly successful. Because General Dixon was concerned that more than 
subjective judgements would be required to make Red Flag meet his full vision, he 
established an analytical cell at Nellis and put a very bright Colonel in charge of it to 
accomplish two purposes -- to quantify the benefits of Red Flag and to serve as the 
analytical interface with the Army’s doctrine and concepts activity at Fort Leavenworth. 
The two purposes were related since General Dixon had a vision that would involve the 
Army in broader realistic training. 

My next assignment was Command of the 1* Tactical Fighter Wing, the first 
operational F-15 Wing. With General Dixon’s encouragement, for a period of almost 15 
months, we kept a detachment of F-15s at Red Flag to learn how to use the near 
revolutionary capabilities of that new aircraft in conjunction with other forces. Hence, in 
addition to preparing combat crews, Red Flag proved to be high value in learning how to 
exploit and further improve new weapons systems. 

But while Red Flag was immediately successful, a primary focus for TAC was to 
prepare aircrews for combat in the European Theater where the terrain and conditions 
were not much like the Nellis ranges. Hence, after a number of successful Red Flag 
exercises, General Dixon, in cooperation with his Canadian counterpart, started a series 
of Maple Flag exercises operating out of Cold Lake, Canada. As facilities and range 
capabilities were expanded and as the value of Red Flag became widely known and 
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appreciated, participation expanded to USAFE, PACAF, SAC bombers and tankers, = 
tactical airlift, Navy and Marine aircraft, and Allies. By the end of General Dixon’s tour 

as Commander, TAC, realistic training standards and practice had progressed to the 

point, that combat aircrew training qualification requirements to go to a Red Flag 

exercise were considerably higher than was required to begin flying combat missions in 

Vietnam. Among the many convincing testimonials to Red Flag is the experience of 

combat crews on their first combat mission in the Gulf War. Those aircrews reported 

they were thoroughly prepared for that first mission because Red Flag was at least as 

demanding as real world combat missions. In that conflict, aircrews were expected to be 

fully effective on that first combat mission and they met that expectation. 

The Red Flag/Maple Flag program was followed by Blue Flag, established at 
Hurlburt AFB, Florida, to train augmentees for the command and control system in the 
European Theater. This was later expanded to Korean scenarios and, in cooperation with 
the Army’s TRADOC and Forces Command, was further expanded to joint command 
and control training. 

Additional Flag programs were established at General Dixon’s direction over the 
four years following the initial Red Flag exercise. 

On his retirement in 1979, General Dixon was succeeded by General Bill Creech. 
By then, I was serving as TAC DCS/Plans. Shortly after assuming command, General 
Creech reviewed a series of briefings for a visit by General Lew Allen, AF Chief of Staff. 
The review was the day before the Chief’s visit. General Creech immediately embraced 
the flags program and wanted to quickly expand it. Overnight, we conceived and 
developed the Checkered Flag program designed to familiarize units tasked for wartime 
deployment to Europe with the operating base and situation at their planned wartime 
location. I briefed it to the Chief the following morning. He supported it. Like Red Flag, 
Maple Flag and Blue Flag, Checkered Flag was immediately successful. The expansion 
of the flag programs continued — Black Flag for aircraft maintenance, Silver Flag for 
security police, etc. 

The facts are that idea for Red Flag, the first of a series of Flag programs, was 
brought to General Dixon by Maj. Moody Suter, enthusiastically supported and made a 
reality General Dixon’s direction, and nurtured, enhanced and expanded by a succession 
of TAC Commanders and senior staff members, Fighter Weapons Center Commanders, 
Tactical Fighter Wing Commanders and a host of combat crew participants. General 
Dixon later accepted the Collier Trophy for Red Flag, on behalf of all those who helped 
make that concept a reality. 
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KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That I, S£oR GE A, Epuaegs a. , have this day donated the 
Ayo NERAL, USAE (RED ; 


q 
copy of a personal aah ok Jax. Clancy/General Horner to the Air Force Historical 


Research Agency. 
Understanding that this donation will be accessioned into the Archives of the Air 


Force to be used, as the security classification permits, by qualified historical 


researchers whose access has been determined to be in the best interests of the United 


States Air Force, I do hereby voluntarily give, transfer, convey, and assign all right, title, 
and interest in the memoirs and remembrances contained in the aforementioned 
donation to the Office of the Air Force Historian, acting on behalf of the United States of 
America, to have and to hold the same forever, hereby relinquishing for myself, my 
‘eeaius, administrators, heirs and assignees all ownership, right, title, and interest 


therein to the donee subject only to the following restrictions: 
Letter is enclosure to oral interview by General Robert J. Dixon and is cited 
Rete 1S See SO Oke’ Serve by Seneral Sl ie VIR G00 16 Gib 


but not quoted therein: access is permitted to cite or quote from this letter 


to personnel having an official interest in this matter. Others may apply to 
General Dixon for permission. 


Liconge Ll. Plsarde fh. vover 


DATED: ER | 


Accepted on behalf of the 
Office of the Air Force Historian by: 


— 


DATED: 6 {4s 


fe ae: 


. * A ’ e 
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alleged matters to the attention of Air Force authorities responsible 


GEORGE A. EDWARDS, JR. 
Major General, USAF (Ret.) 
109 Los Altos Dr. 

Austin, Texas 78734 
Ph. # (512) 261-6014 
FAX # (512) 261-0588 

E-mail: GGJJ@worldnet. att net 


10/7/99 


Mr. Tom Clancy 

G.P. Putnam’s Sons 
Penguin Putnam, Inc. 
375 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 10014 


Dear Mr. Clancy, 


As a fan of yours I believe I have read all of your books. All but portions of the 
first part (Beginning to page 159) of Every Man A Tiger were most enjoyable, but I 
was astonished at some of General Horner’s allegations early in the book. In the 
interest of fairness, accuracy and truth I feet compelled to provide my reaction to 
General Horner’s account in Part L Incidentally, I have discussed the book with a 
number of other officers who were on the scene at FAC in the mid 1970° 
reaction was similar to or stronger than mine. 

‘I was amazed at General Horner’s words, not just about General Dixon, but the 
Pages about the 180,000 people in Tactical Air Command (pages 116-159) who, 
according to General Horner, and by inference General Wilbur Creech, 
Participated in a shameful game of lies and deceit undiscovered by the many 
Colonels and Generals who commanded them from 1973 to 1978. General Horner 
makes no mention of his part in the shame — although he did not then bring those 


Ss and their 


for them 


including several - Chiefs of Staff, many other Generals and a large number. of 


Colonels. Instead, he writes from retirement. and casts himself and his mentor, 
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Horner would have required the active Participation by hundreds, if not thousands, 
of officers from Lieutenant Generals to Lieutenants and all ranks of enlisted men 
and NCO’s. The image painted by General Horner is one of exaggeration, fantasy, 
and self-serving self-worship. 

Additionally, despite the fact that Red Flag was developed at TAC Headquarters 
and implemented by TAC Headquarters with General Dixon leading the TAC Staff 
and the men and women at Nellis AFB, General Horner implies that General Dixon 
and by inference the entire TAC Staff had to be fooled into adopting it to deny the 


bases, killed the idea of a “National Range”). General Dixon was searching for a 
_Way to curtail training at home base ranges (“flag pole missions”—too familiar, too 
easy) in favor of more realistic training and Suter’s briefing (which I attended) was 
3 natural choice. Far from having to “sell or fake it”, it was eagerly adopted and 
greatly, quickly expanded. There never was an issue of who “invented” Red Mag 
realistic training—surely the Mongols and the American Indians did realistic 
training and surely they were not the first. General Dixon and the Tactical Air 
Command was awarded the Robert J. Collier Trophy for 1977 “for developing and 
implementing Red ‘Flag, an unprecedented combat simulated flight training 
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program for aircrews of the U.S. Armed Forces, a significant contribution to 

national defense”(underlining supplied). The U.S. Air Force nominated TAC for 
this honor and did so in full knowledge of the Program. The trophy is now 
displayed in the entrance of the “Moody Suter” Red Flag building at Nellis, When 
asked by the then Commander of TAC (ACC) , General Joseph Ralston, if he would 
agree with naming the Red Flag building at Nellis after Moody Suter, General 
Dixon agreed instantly and enthusiastically. Not only did Red Flag grow into an 
enormous traiming exercise for U.S. Forces under General Dixon, but it wasn’t long 

until there was significant Participation by Allied Forces, It should also be noted 

that from the outset funds for Red Mag were taken out of the TAC hide until money 

could be obtained through the normal funding process. General Dixon also found 

the funds to establish other “Flag” programs for realistic training in other 

ofunctional areas. These included Blue Flag to train battle staffs in various 
simulated combat scenarios, Green Flag for Electronic Warfare and other “Flags” 
which followed. General Dixon also established a group at Nellis to quantify the 
results of Red Flag. 

Some of the other readiness initiatives that General Dixon implemented include 
“sortie surges” at the unit’s home base in which, for example, a unit without notice 
was required to fly the equivalent of a month’s normal flying in 72 hours. He also 
took an intense interest in the Air Guard & Reserve forces to increase their 
readiness and insure they were equal partners with the active forces. Another of 
General Dixon’s initiatives to increase readiness and realism was the reorganization 
of TAC aircraft maintenance, i.e., he directed TAC to go back to decentralized or 
crew chief maintenance as opposed to centralized maintenance practiced by the rest 
of the Air Force including SAC. Returning to decentralized maintenance insured 
TAC units were organized like they would have to deploy and fight. 

Far from trying to upstage the Army, General Dixon did just the opposite. From 
the time he arrived at TAC, he was able to overcome many of the long-standing 
joint doctrinal and procedural issues with the Army by establishing close and 
continuing dialogue with General William DePuy, Commanding General of the 
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Understanding between the Army and Air Force Chiefs of Staff. Upon retirement, 
General Dixon was awarded the Army Distinguished Service Medal. (Similarly, 
General Dixon worked closely with Admiral Ike Kidd, CINCLANT, to address and 
resolve Joint Air Force/Navy matters.) It should be emphasized that throughout 
‘General Dixon’s tenure the above and other initiatives had to be carried out in a 


combat ready replacement force to deploy overseas Prepared to go to war, to 


note that at the outset of the 1973 Israeli War , General Dixon took the initiative 
((but keeping the Air Force Chief of Staff informed)) to quietly preposition TAC F- 
4 aircraft in the Azores so they could be deployed to Israel on short notice when 
transferred to the Isreali Air Force as actually occurred.) 

Despite the severe funds shortage, General Dixon and the TAC Staff developed 
and initiated a plan for the replacement of almost every fighter aircraft in the 
tactical air forces (TAC, US Air Forces Europe and Pacific Air Forces) with the F- 
15, F-16, ‘EF-111, A-10 and Wild Weasel that were introduced along with the 
AWACS. This large complex modernization program (the largest peacetime 
modernization in history) was accomplished without a loss of readiness and with 
only a modest increase in ‘manpower resulting when it -was completed in the force 


Not only did General Dixon plan and initiate 2 massive modernization program 
but he streamlined the force structure by giving tactical airlift forces to MAC and 
tactical tanker forces to SAC the result of which. was a TAC. comprised primarily of 
fighter forces — not bad for a “SAC General”. With regard to General Dixon being 
# “SAC General”, I hasten to note that before being transferred to the U.S, Army 
Air Corps in 1943, he trained as a Recce pilot in the RCAF serving in the RAF, 
flying high alltitude Spitfire aircraft. In 1943 he and other American pilots were 
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transferred to the Army Air Corps (Eighth Air Force) where he flew combat in 
American Spitfires and P-38s before being shot down over Germany, in the middle 
of his second tour, finishing the war as a POW. (He was awarded a Distinguished 
Service Cross for his Last mission.) He went from SAC Headquarters to Korea 
where he flew 26 fighter missions with the 4% TAC Fighter Wing in F-86’s before 
the Armistice, While serving as Vice Commander of the 7 Air Force during the 
Vietnamese Conflict, he flew combat missions with Air Force units in that theater. 
As to the comments in your book about General Dixon’s “indiscriminate 
hatred”, I take the strongest possible exception to that characterization. General 
Dixon never hated anyone and certainly not his commanders or staff. He was tough 
and demanding — a terrific motivater, mentor and teacher whose goal was to inspire 
his staff and commanders to work as a close and coherent team. The only things he 
would not tolerate were lying and poor work due to lack of effort. Anyone who 
knew the subject, did their best and told the truth had nothing to fear from him. 
Quite the contrary, he got them promoted. He worked his people hard but he also 
found time for social and Sports activities with them—he probably entertained them 
more in his quarters than any other TAC Commander. Certainly no one was afraid 
of him. He was more like a Proud father and the staff more like a family. The TAC 
Staff from the Dixon era, including his NCO driver, still remain in close contact 
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book, I asked if he knew General Horner. He did not comment on the book other 


than to say he did not know General Horner well and had no idea about the origin 
of some of his reported comments. I asked if he was going to respond and he replied 
that he thought it was detrimental to the Air Force for General Officers to 
each other or to attempt to agerandize themselves in a public forum. 

Mr. Clancy, 
Welch, former Air Force Chief of Staff now running WSEG (Weapon Systems 
Evaluation Group) for the Department of Defense. General Welch was at Langley 
AFB in TAC Headquarters as 2 Colonel serving under General Dixon (and, later 
under General Creech) and his recollections are clear, 


attack 


attached to this letter is a summary written by General Larry 


disinterested and to the point. 
You and General Horner are also in receipt of letters from Generals Leaf and Carey 
and perhaps others on the subject of inaccuracies and downright falsehoods alleged 
in General Horner’s writings. 


We wonder at your refusal to Separate yourself from 
this misleading material. | 


George A. Edwards, Jr. 
Major General, USAF (retired) (Former Chief of Staff, Inspector General, and 
DCS/Pians, Tactical Air Command) 


ATTCH: General Welch’s Comments 
COPY TO: General Horner 
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The TAC Flags Program ~ Red Flag, Maple Flag, Blue Flag — the Early Years 
General Larry D. Welch, USAF (Ret) 


My first.encounter with Red Flag was as a Colonel serving as Special Assistant to 
the Commander of Tactical Air Command, I was prescnt at a briefing in 1975 given by 
Maj..Mpody Suter to Geneial Robert Dixon, Commander, TAC and his senior staff. The 
message was clear and concise. There was convincing his-orical data showing that the 
first 10 combat missions wore critical to aircrew survival and effectiveness in combar 
The Red Flag concept was :o create a training environment realistic enough to give 
combat crews that crucial experience before seading them in harm’s way. 

General Dixoe was immediately intrigued with the concept and instructed the 
DCS/Operations, Maj/Gen Charles Gabriel, and the Com-nander of the Fighter Weapons 
Center at Nellis, Maj/Gea Jim Knight, to establish Red Flag at Nellis without delay. He 
also instructed Col. Dick Murray, TAC Comptroller, to find the needed money to get 
started. Sometime in the next few weeks; he talked to the AF Chief of Staff and got his 
agreement that the Air Force would accept the risk thought to go with more realistic 
training so long as TAC could keep the accident rete below 7 accidents/100,000 flying 
hours. As things unfolded, the accident rate declined with more realistic training. 

After several weeks, Genetal Dixon:asked for ® progzess report and was told that 
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of Maple Flag exercises operating out of Cold Lake, Canada. As facilities and range 
capabilities were expanded and as the valiie of Red Flag became widely known and. 
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KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


That I, Tomes 0B Roathy Fe , have this day donated the 
copy of a personal letter to Mr. Clancy/General Horner to the 
Air Force Historical Research Agency. 

Understanding that this donation will be accessioned into 
the Archives of the Air Force to be used, as the security clas- 
sification permits, by qualified historical researchers whose 
access has been determined to be in the best interests of the 
United States Air Force, I do hereby voluntarily give, transfer, 
convey, and assign all right, title, and interest in the memoirs 
and remembrances contained in the aforementioned donation to the 
Office of the Air Force historian, acting on behalf of the United 
States of America, to have and to hold the same forever, hereby 
relinguishing for myself, my executors, administrators, heirs and 
assignees all ownership, right, title, and interest therein to the 


donee subject only to the following restrictions: 


Letter is enclosure to oral interview by General Robert J. Dixon 


and is cited but not quoted therein: access is permitted to cite 


or quote from this letter to personnel having an official interest 


in this matter. Others may apply to General Dixon for permission. 


DONOR 


Accepted on behalf of the 
Office of the Air Force Historian by: 


DATED: 


vo 
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Lt. Gen. James A. Knight, Jr., USAF (Retired) 
11025 Hillside Dr. 
Austin, Tx 
78736 


15 Mar 00 
Mr. Clancy, 


I recently read a portion of 
the departure from your usual in-d 
research produces. I refer to the 


I was DO at Hq Tac when Gen Dixon took command in October 1973, I worked 
directly for him every day he was TAC Commander, and this period indluded two and a 


half years as Commander, USAF Tactical Fighter Weapons Center at Nellis and as Vice 
Commander, TAC. I had the exciting pl 


casure of implementing Red Flag at Nellis for 
TAC and the USAF. 


I am unable to understand how anyone could say that General Dixon had to be 
“sold”Red Flag. Certainly no one who had an ili gtodow 


Yes, General Dixon was a demanding 
excellence, and results. Hatred? Nonsense!! Only those who could not produce 


about an officer who served in three wars with isti 
degrading to your otherwise fine reputation. 


We launched the first Red Fla 
also on my watch. It grew from elem 


Checking the facts would have been so easy. 


« 


, 
yO 
ames A Knight <r 
Lt Gen, USAF (Ret) 
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KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: 


fai Am 
= aD fe k TAWH ; 
That I, (27 OG oa Pifvinave this day 


donated the copy of a personal letter to Mr. Clancy/General Horner 


to the Air Force Historical Research Agency. 

Understanding that this donation will be accessioned into 
the Archives of the Air Force to be used, as the security clas- 
sificiation permits, by qualified historical researchers whose 
access has been determined to be in the best interests of the 
United States Air Force, I do hereby voluntarily give, transfer, 
convey, and assign all right, title and interest in the memoirs 
and remembrances contained in the aforementioned donation to the 
Office of the Air Force Historian, acting on behalf of the United 
States of America, to have and to hold the same forever, hereby 
relinquishing for myself, my executors, administrators, heirs 
and assignees all ownership, right, title, and interest therein 


to the donee subject only to the following restrictions: 


Letter is enclosure to oral interview by General Robert J. Dixon 


and is cited but not quoted therein: access is permitted to cite 


or quote from this letter to personnel having an official interest 


in this matter. Others may apply to General Dixon for permission. 


Le A K / wl ce DONOR TAN HAM 


DATED: ay 


Accepted on behalf of the 


Office of the Air Force Historian by: 


DATED: “3 SA 
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have known him, professionally and personally, I have never seen or detected in any way 
a feeling a feeling of hatred in General Dixon anybody. I believe you have seriously 
defamed his character, and if I were he I would sue you, and I would be only too willing 
to be a witness at the trial. 


1 
4 


The second point I have trouble with in your book concerns Red F lag that General Dixon 
fought very hard to get started during very difficult times for the Air Force and often put 
his career on the line for it. Bill Creech and others kept it going. I can remember one staff 
meeting I was allowed to attend at TAC when he warned the various commanders that 
their pilots should not take personal photos of each other during Red Flag as it caused 
unnecessary accidents. He said he was quite willing to take the heat for accidents made at 
Red Flag by serious concentrating pilots because he believed deeply that this very 
realistic training would save Air Force lives in the future and contribute to victory in war. 
And heat he did take, but he never wavered in his support. That was General Dixon. 


If you are a man of integrity and willing to admit mistakes I think the least you can do is 
to apologize to General Dixon. Only bit, men do this, and I am hoping that you will be 


one of them. It doesn’t cost anything afid General Dixon, and I hope you, would both feel 
better. 


I hope this letter receives your careful consideration, as I know I speak for many others. 


Sincerely, 


George K. Tanham 


ce: General Charles A. Horner, USAF (Ret) 
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George K. Tanham 
4336 Westover Place, NW 
Washington DC 20016 
Mr. Tom Clancy February 6, 2000 
c/o G.P. Putnam Sons 
Penguin Putnam, Inc. 
375 Hudson Street 


New York, N.Y. 10014 


Dear Mr. Clancy: 


I was gripped enormously by your first book and by several since then. They were 
wonderful, exciting books, seemed realistic and accurate, though I am not too familiar 
with the navy. However, I have several problems with your recent book which you co- 
authored with General Horner, Every Man A Tiger. 


Iam a civilian, now retired, and worked for RAND for longer than I like to think. I was 
the first RAND representative to the Directorate of Plans, Headquarters USAF, and for 
some years the Vice President in charge of RAND’s Project Air Force. This long 
association with the Air Force gave me the opportunity to meet a very large number of 
officers who later became four star generals. I have known Bob Dixon, Bill Creech, Bob 
Russ and many others including Charlie Gabriel and Larry Welch. I have known many of 
them now for over 40 years and feel that I know them quite well, even though I was 
never in uniform with them. 


I have a very high regard for Bob Dixon who has often been misunderstood by his 
colleagues and certainly by civilians. General Dixon is a very intelligent, totally honest, 
very decent, and in fact kind human being, strange as that may seem to you. Sometimes 
his intelligence and ability gets him ahead of other people, and he is impatient with 
laziness, inefficiency, and sloppy work. He makes this clear to people to whom it 
concerns. As a Lt. Colonel I have known him to take on the Chief, saying that the Chief 
was wrong, and explaining why, much to the horror of the generals attending the briefing. 
General Dixon has great integrity, a much needed quality these days, and the courage to 
stand up for his convictions and what he believes is right. This also is often 
misunderstood. 


I think you have seriously misused the word hatred (page 129) in your book. Some 
people may have confused his stern and firm criticisms for hatred, but in fact it was more 


likely that they could not take the heat, and heat there was. But in the 40 odd years that I 
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